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THE SYRIAN QUESTION 1 

By Stephen P. Duggan, Ph.D., Director of The Institute of 
International Education 

For centuries the term Syria has been applied to the 
territory bounded by the Mediterranean Sea on the west, 
the Syrian Desert on the east, the Taurus Mountains on 
the north and the head of the Sinai Peninsula on the south. 
In it are included such sub-divisions as Palestine, Lebanon 
and the Hauran, terms of general rather than definite 
description. From time immemorial it has been the route 
over which traveled the armies of the conquerors from the 
Mesopotamian Valley or from Europe moving upon Egypt 
or the armies of Egypt moving in the opposite direction. 
Its possession by Egypt has always been a danger to the 
existence of the countries of the Mesopotamian Valley 
and vice versa, hence it has nearly always been a prize of 
battle and has seldom enjoyed independence. The repeated 
invasions have resulted in its population being today of a 
most mixed character, though all speak Arabic and nearly 
all consider themselves Arabs. Its religious complexion is 
almost as mixed as its population, the great religious 
branches, Jews, Christians and Moslems, being subdivided 
into many sects, though the great majority of the popula- 
tion are Moslems. Since the fifteenth century, Syria has 
been under the sovereignty of the Ottoman Porte, but prac- 
tically up to the accession of Abdul Hamid the Turkish 
dominion sat lightly upon the Arab tribes, disunited as 
they were, jealous of each other and without bond of 
nationality. 

The reign of Abdul Hamid marked a great change in the 
position and condition of Syria. His foreign policy placed 
an emphasis upon his Asiatic provinces by which he hoped 
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to redress the balance of Europe. In this policy Syria had 
a central place as being essential to hold together Meso- 
potamia, Arabia and Egypt, for Abdul Hamid hoped until 
his dethronement that Egypt would some day again come 
under his control. The Treaty of Berlin, by giving most of 
the Caucasus to Russia, resulted in the emigration of thou- 
sands of Circassians into Turkey. These Abdul Hamid 
placed in agricultural colonies throughout Syria, especially 
along the desert, and they became bulwarks against Arab 
nomadism. Aware that the best method to link Syria with 
Constantinople was by means of railroads, by the time of 
his dethronement he had constructed a splendid railway 
from Aleppo to Beersheba which was linked by branch 
roads to five ports on the Syrian coast. The building of 
the Hejaz railway resulted in Damascus becoming once 
more the chief gathering place for Moslem pilgrims from 
all over the Near East and the building of the Bagdad 
railway effected a revival of the importance of Aleppo in 
the commerce between East and West. Added to these 
improvements were harbor structures in some of the ports, 
tramways, electric lighting and other modern equipment 
in the chief cities, and an administration, however repres- 
sive, that resulted in greater security of life and property 
than Syria had known for generations. 

In no province of his empire did Abdul Hamid resent 
foreign influence more than in Syria, partly no doubt 
because in no part was it more pronounced. Despite every 
obstacle he could place in the way of Christian missions 
and educational institutions, they grew in number and 
power. He disliked the liberal influence of the American 
schools but he suspected far more the political influence of 
the French schools and saw with anger the influx into 
Syria of great numbers of French monks and nuns after 
the passage of the Associations Bill of 1901. More to be 
feared than any, however, were the Jews. The first Jewish 
colony in Palestine was settled by the Alliance Israelite 
universelle in 1870 and British Jews established another in 
1878. But in the early eighties Russian Jews came in 
thousands as a result of pogroms in Russia. Abdul Hamid 
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foresaw another autonomous Lebanon established at the 
very gates of Arabia and Egypt under the protection of a 
foreign power which at first he feared would be France and 
later Great Britain. In 1888, therefore, the Ottoman 
Porte informed the Powers that it would not permit the 
founding of another Jewish colony in Palestine. More- 
over, no foreign Jewish pilgrim would be admitted to 
Palestine unless he deposited his passport with the cus- 
toms house officials together with a large sum of money 
as guarantee that he would leave the country at the 
end of three months. The chief effect of this prohibition 
was to enable Turkish officials to line their pockets with 
Jewish gold. Jewish pilgrims and Jewish colonies con- 
tinued to increase especially after the definite organization 
of Zionism at the first Zionist Congress in 1897. Never- 
theless, Abdul Hamid maintained his position. In 1904 
he withdrew Palestine from the vilayet of Syria and erected 
it into a distinct mutesarif dependent directly upon Con- 
stantinople. Until the day of his dethronement neither 
the pressure of the Powers nor the solicitations of Jewish 
financiers nor of Zionists could secure from him any abate- 
ment of his complete control of administration as well as of 
his sovereignty in Palestine. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that when the Young 
Turk Revolution occurred in 1908 Syria was a contented 
province of the Ottoman Empire. But due to Abdul 
Hamid's personal interest in its fortunes it had secured an 
unusual share of government help and it certainly had no 
thought of revolt. But liberty, equality and fraternity, 
nationality and representative government appealed to 
the Arabs of Syria as to other people in the Ottoman Empire. 
Arab intellectuals had always regarded their Turkish mas- 
ters with disdain and considered their language a barbarous 
dialect. Proud of their ancient culture and civilization 
they enthused over a revival of Arab influence in the 
Moslem world. The Reform Club founded at Beirut in 
1909 was copied elsewhere in Syria and a movement was 
started in favor of local control of local affairs by the local 
inhabitants and the use of Arabic as an official language. 
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It did not take long, however, for the Arabs to learn the 
program of the Young Turks, viz., one race, one language, 
one administration. Drastic suppression of the home rule 
movement had the same result in Syria that it had in 
Albania, though the result was longer in developing. The 
literary societies were transformed into secret political 
societies, the decentralization movement became a defi- 
nitely separatist movement. Syrian patriots, in fear of 
arrest, fled to Cairo and formed a committee there for the 
control and supervision of the movement. The Turkish 
debacle in the Balkan war aroused the Young Turks to the 
necessity of making concessions to the Arab movement in 
form at least. In June, 1913, a Syrian-Arab Congress met 
in Paris and was officially received by the French minister 
of foreign affairs. It drafted a program calling for the use 
of Arabic as an official language, the establishment of a 
general assembly to collaborate with the governor-general 
in the control of Syrian administration, the suppression of 
vexatious taxation, the modification of the military laws 
which had been the direct cause of a large emigration, 
and the reorganizatiol of the judicial administration. 
The Committee of Union and Progress promised acceptance 
of most of the demands but the promises remained unful- 
filled. The year 1914, therefore, was a year of revolution- 
ary intrigue in most of the cities of Syria. When Turkey 
entered the war on the side of Germany, Turkish officials 
seized the archives of the French consul at Beirut and found 
evidence of the guilt of the Syrian leaders. A veritable 
reign of terror was introduced. Permanent courts-martial 
were established at Damascus and Aleppo which sent to 
the gallows or into exile all the leaders of the Syrian move- 
ment. The Mountain, as the Lebanon is called, was 
occupied by Turkish troops the following year and in 1916 
the Organic Statute of 1860 guaranteeing its autonomy was 
denounced. Army mobilization was made without pro- 
vision for the support of the army and this resulted in the 
wholesale seizure of cattle, grain and clothing by the Turk- 
ish officials in return for worthless promises to pay. The 
Allied blockade and bad harvests in the two following years 
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reduced a large part of the population to a state of great 
misery. It is estimated that almost a quarter million 
people perished in Syria from famine and disease during 
the war, and the number would have been much larger 
but for the splendid work of the American relief organiza- 
tions. Almost to the day of the armistice the reign of 
terror was maintained by Djemal Pasha, uniting the Syrians 
as they had never been united before in hatred of the Turk- 
ish rule and in prayer for the success of the Allied cause. 

At the outbreak of the war, one of the chief problems of 
the British was to safeguard Egypt and the Suez Canal; 
one of the chief aims of the Turks was to conquer Egypt 
and destroy the Canal. The British relied on the trackless 
and waterless waste at the head of the Sinai Peninsula to 
prevent an invasion by a modern army with all the heavy 
equipment that a modern army requires. But a Turkish 
force actually reached the Canal in the fall of 1914. It 
was badly defeated and driven back into Syria but the 
campaign taught the British two lessons: (1) That to pre- 
vent another attempt on the Canal it would be necessary 
for them to undertake a counter-campaign against the 
Turks in Syria; (2) that in the event of Allied success 
Southern Syria, i.e., Palestine, must either be a British 
possession or in the possession of someone who would be 
under British influence or control. That was the only way 
adequately to safeguard British control of Egypt and the 
Canal. The realization of the second aim was dependent 
upon the realization of the first, and the British undertook 
to secure the aim not only by direct but also by indirect 
means. 

The Turkish territory directly to the south of Syria was 
the Emirate of Hejaz, which was more nominally than 
really subject to the Ottoman Porte. Its ruler, Sheriff 
Hussein, had regarded the building of the Hejaz railroad 
by the Turks with great disfavor and his opposition had 
prevented its prolongation from Medina to Mecca. When 
Turkey went into the war on the side of Germany in 1914, 
Great Britain invited the Sheriff to declare his independence 
of Turkey and to side with the Allies, as part of a general 
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Syrian uprising which was being secretly organized, at 
Damascus. But the Damascus movement was discovered 
and crushed by the Turks. The Sheriff adopted, therefore, 
a policy of "watchful waiting." He was much impressed 
by the defeat of the Turkish attack on the Suez Canal, 
and he was influenced by the Syrian Moslem refugees who 
had fled to his court from the Turkish terror and who 
accused the Young Turks of atheism and repeated violation 
of the Sacred Law laid down in the Koran itself. But it 
was not until October, 1915, when the British were ready 
to begin military operations into Syria by building a rail- 
road across the head of the Sinai Peninsula, that the Sheriff 
moved. On October 25, 1915, the representative of the 
Sheriff at Cairo was given a document by the governor- 
general of Egypt, Sir Henry McMahon, in which Great 
Britain undertook, conditional upon an Arab revolt, to 
recognize the independence of the Arabs of the Ottoman 
Empire "south of latitude 37 degrees" except in the prov- 
inces of Bagdad and Basra where British interests require 
special measures of administrative control and also except 
where Great Britain "is not free to act without detriment 
to the interests of France." The last sentence was to 
bring the agreement as nearly as possible in conformity 
with the Secret Treaty of March 5, 1915, whereby it was 
assumed by all Frenchmen that France was to be given a 
predominant position in Syria. But as the Arabs knew 
nothing of that treaty, the agreement of October 24, 1915, 
had the effect of giving a great impetus to the Pan- Arabian 
movement for the formation of an Arab Empire to include 
Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia. On November 16, 1916, 
Hussein declared the independence of the Hejaz with him- 
self as king and was immediately recognized as such by 
the Allies. 

The revolt of the Hejaz was of the greatest advantage to 
the Allies coming as it did when their fortunes in the Near 
East were at a low ebb, due to the failure of the Gallipoli 
expedition. The Turkish forces in Palestine had to be 
divided into two parts, the one to operate against the 
British attempting to cross the head of the Sinai Peninsula, 
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the other to operate against the forces of Hussein. More- 
over, the Sheriff of Mecca, the guardian of the Holy Places, 
was a direct descendant of the Prophet himself. His 
ancestors had been Caliph of the Faithful until 1517 when 
Sultan Selim constrained the then reigning Sheriff of Mecca 
to assign the title to him. It was now hoped that by 
resuming the Caliphate, the Sheriff would attract to his 
standard the Arabs of the Moslem world. The reverbera- 
tion in Syria, at least, was pronounced; all the more so 
because before the end of a year, Hussein had driven the 
Turks everywhere from the Hejaz except at Medina where 
they filled the tomb of the Prophet with explosives and 
threatened to blow it up were the city assaulted. 

In the meantime the British and French had signed in 
May, 1916, a new treaty, the celebrated Sykes-Picot agree- 
ment, relative to the disposition of the Arab provinces of 
the Ottoman Empire. According to its provisions those 
provinces were to be divided roughly into five zones: (A) 
Palestine from the Jordan to the Mediterranean to be 
"international." (b) Mesopotamia from Tekrit to the 
Gulf, and the seaport of Haifa, to be British, (c) The 
Syrian coast from Tyre to Alexandretta and Southern 
Armenia from Sivas to Dierbekir to the French, (d) The 
interior, namely the provinces of Damascus, Aleppo, Urfa, 
Deir and Mosul, to be independent Arab under two spheres 
of influence: (1) Between the lines Akaba-Kuweit and 
Haifa-Tekrit the French were to seek no political influence 
and the British were to have economic and political priority 
and the right "to supply such advisers as the Arabs desire." 
(2) Between the lines Haifa-Tekrit and the southern 
boundary of French Armenia or Kurdistan, Great Britain 
was to seek no political influence and the French were to 
have economic and political priority and the right to "sup- 
ply such advisers as the Arabs desire." Though the 
Sykes-Picot agreement was signed by Sir Edward Grey 
and M. Cambon it was always unpopular in France where 
it was generally considered that French interests had been 
sacrificed. 
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The Sykes-Picot treaty was a secret document but news 
of it leaked out and, probably because of the unknown 
nature of its contents, much dissatisfaction arose among the 
Arabs, especially the Syrians. As it was most important 
in 1917 that the Allies in the Near East retain the hearty 
support of the Arabs in operating against the Turks, Sir 
Mark Sykes on June 11, 1917, handed a document to seven 
representatives of Syria which gave assurance that pre-war 
Arab states, and Arab areas freed by military action of their 
inhabitants during the war should remain entirely inde- 
pendent. In the following month of July, 1917, the Hejaz 
Arabs effected a junction with General Allenby's army at 
Akaba and the Anglo-Arab armies moved north. By agree- 
ment with General Allenby the Emir Feisal, Hussein's 
third son commanding the forces of the Hejaz, operated 
almost exclusively in the area given to the Arabs by the 
Sykes-Picot treaty. This was, no doubt, done in order 
that there should be no conflict between that treaty and 
the statement of Sir Mark Sykes of June 11, 1917. Cer- 
tainly the Arabs did their part well in the ensuing cam- 
paign which ended in the capture of Jerusalem on December 
10, 1917. 

The fall of Jerusalem had been preceded by the fall of 
Bagdad and it was evident to unprejudiced onlookers that 
Turkish dominion over Arab lands was in all probability a 
thing of the past. So it seemed among others to the Zion- 
ists. Although the Zionist movement had many adherents 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary, its greatest strength 
both numerically and financially was found in the Allied 
countries, Russia, France and England. For two years 
after the war began, the Zionists conducted a vigorous 
propaganda throughout Western Europe and America in 
favor of the establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in 
Palestine, and as early as the fall of 1916 representations 
were made upon the subject to the British government. 
Nothing could better fit into the plans of the British gov- 
ernment which, as we have seen, had determined that 
Palestine must either be a British possession or in the pos- 
session of someone who would be subject to British infiu- 
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ence and control. Accordingly, Mr. Balfour issued the 
following declaration on November 2, 1917. 

His Majesty's government view with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will use 
their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by Jews in any other country. 

The statement was sufficiently vague to suit everybody. 
Just what was meant by a "national home for the Jewish 
people" none could say though the Zionists undoubtedly 
understood by it a Jewish commonwealth which they 
expected would be under British suzerainty. It was 
equally satisfying to the Arab Nationalists who had as one 
of the principal planks of their platform the unity and 
integrity of Syria. The war was in its most crucial stage 
and no one wanted to quarrel about the prospective status 
of territories yet to be conquered. France and Italy 
endorsed the Balfour declaration shortly afterward. On 
September 19, 1918, General Allenby started his final 
campaign and in five weeks cleared the whole of Palestine 
and Syria of Turkish troops. On October 26 he captured 
Aleppo and four days later military operations ceased 
because of the armistice signed between Turkey and the 
Allies. Almost immediately afterward, on November 8, 
1918, an official Anglo-French declaration was made at 
Paris in the following terms: 

The aim which France and Great Britain have in view in waging 
in the East the war let loose upon the world by German ambition 
is to insure the complete and final emancipation of all these peo- 
ples, so long oppressed by Turks, and to establish national govern- 
ments and administrations which shall derive their authority from 
the initiative and free will of the peoples themselves. To realize 
this, France and Great Britain are in agreement to encourage and 
assist the establishment of native governments in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, now liberated by the Allies, as also in those territories 
for whose liberation they are striving, and to recognize those 
governments immediately they are effectively established. Far 
from wishing to impose on the peoples of these regions this or 
that institution, they have no other care than to assume, by their 
support and spiritual aid, the normal working of such government 
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and administration as the people shall themselves have adopted, 
to guarantee impartial and even justice for all, to facilitate the 
economic development of the country by arousing and encour- 
aging local initiative, to foster the spread of education,- to put an 
end to those factions too long exploited by Turkish policy. Such 
is the part which the two allied governments have set themselves 
to play in liberated territories. 

Certainly the Arabs cannot be blamed in assuming, as 
they did, that the declaration of November 8 meant that 
areas b and c of the Sykes-Picot treaty in which the British 
and French were respectively to have "direct control" were 
now to be considered merely as spheres of influence and 
that the whole of Syria was to be granted self-government. 
However, the publication of the declaration had no effect 
upon the propaganda which had been inaugurated through- 
out Syria by Arabs, Jews, French and British the day after 
the armistice. The Arabs took their stand not only upon 
the general declarations in favor of self-determination and 
the rights of small nations made by the Allies during the 
war, but upon the specific promises which they maintained 
had been made to them by the Allies in return for their 
support against the Turks. The Arab Nationalists de- 
manded not only a united Syria, including Palestine, but 
an Arabian confederation of states stretching from the 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf and including Palestine, Syria 
and Mesopotamia. These states were to be assisted, but 
not controlled by such foreign nations as their inhabitants 
should themselves select. The solution for Syria which 
they absolutely rejected was an Arab state consisting of a 
long strip of the interior merging into the desert in its 
entire length, barred from access to the sea, and without 
possibility of maintaining a separate existence admin- 
istratively, economically or strategically. The Zionists 
demanded the fulfillment of the Balfour declaration which 
they interpreted to mean the erection of a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine under British suzerainty which should 
be of sufficient extent and resources eventually to permit 
of a separate national existence. The French before the 
great war had always looked to the whole of Syria falling 
to them in the event of the break-up of the Ottoman Empire. 
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For generations theirs had been the western culture which 
had spread throughout Syria, their schools were most 
numerous, their investments largest. Because their sons 
were most needed to fight the common enemy on the west- 
ern front they had been unable to send an army to par- 
ticipate in the liberation of Syria, and now they saw them- 
selves in danger of losing the prize which they had so long 
expected to be theirs. They suspected the British of lend- 
ing countenance to the Arab Nationalist propaganda if not of 
directly supporting it and they demanded at the least the 
enforcement of the Sykes-Picot treaty. There can be 
hardly any doubt that the British in Syria were favorable 
to the Pan-Arab cause. Were it successful, there would 
result a territory stretching from Egypt to the Persian Gulf 
in which there would be no customs boundaries and which 
would be for all economic purposes a unit. It would also 
be a most attractive field in which to invest capital for the 
development of the natural resources. Exhausted France 
could hardly provide the necessary capital. It might 
reasonably be expected that in the event of a choice of 
advisers by the Arabs, they would select the British who 
had already impressed the Arabs by their military strength 
and administrative success. In that event, Egypt and 
India would be connected by a territory along the flank of 
which there was no great power as a neighbor and a menace. 
But however much British officials at home would have 
liked to see realized the hope of British officials in Syria, 
they knew that its realization admitted of many complica- 
tions and that the true British policy so far as Syria was 
concerned was to make sure of Palestine, to see that the 
"international" status provided for it by the Sykes-Picot 
treaty should in the final settlement be converted to some 
form of British control. 

In the meantime General Allenby had organized the 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration. It was divided 
into four parts, South, West, East and North. The South 
was Palestine; the West was the coastal region north of 
Palestine to about Antioch and bounded on the east by the 
Lebanon; the East was the territory stretching south from 
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Aleppo and east of the Lebanon to the frontier of the Hejaz; 
and the North was the former Turkish vilayet of Adana, 
the district of Cilicia. Now the collapse of the Turks had 
been so complete and rapid that before the French army 
arrived at Beirut, the Arabs had hoisted their flag there 
and set up a national administration. But all the Allied 
troops in Syria were under the command of General Allenby. 
Upon the arrival of the French and acting no doubt under 
instructions from home, he ordered the Arab troops out 
of the west coastal zone of which the French took posses- 
sion. But that zone by no means coincided with the French 
zone of "direct administration" under the Sykes-Picot 
treaty of May, 1916. Moreover, under that treaty the 
British were to seek no political influence in the Occupied 
Enemy Territory Administration East. On the contrary, 
the French were to have political and economic priority 
and the right to "supply such advisers as the Arabs desire." 
A vigorous press campaign was conducted in France during 
the spring and summer of 1919 for the enforcement of the 
treaty. This would mean the entire withdrawal of the 
British from the territory in question. In the midst of the 
press campaign the first draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was published. Article 22 provides 
for the system of mandates and paragraph 4 of Article 22 
reads as follows: 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire 
have reached a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to the 
rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Mandatory 
until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes of 
these communities must be a principal consideration in the selec- 
tion of the Mandatory. 

Prince Feisal who represented the Hejaz at the Peace 
Conference proposed that a unified Syria be made a man- 
datory of the League of Nations. He expressed his own 
preference for the United States as the mandatory power 
and failing that, Great Britain. This statement caused 
great resentment in France and the British were accused 
in the French press of having instigated a proposal looking 
to the violation of the Sykes-Picot treaty. 
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In the summer of 1919 the American Peace Mission at 
Paris sent the King-Crane Commission to the Near East to 
discover the wishes of the populations on the subject of 
mandates. The report of the Commission has never been 
published, and the State Department refuses to permit it to 
be read. But the newspaper accounts and the reports of 
eyewitnesses of the Mission's work enable one to arrive at 
a conclusion that is probably not far removed from that of 
the official report. In Palestine the overwhelming mass of 
the population opposed the separation of Palestine from the 
rest of Syria and the erection in it of a Jewish common- 
wealth. Palestine has a population estimated at about 
700,000 of which about 80,000 are Jews, 70,000 Christian 
Arabs and the remaining 550,000 Moslem Arabs. The 
Arabs, Christian and Moslem, bitterly resented the attitude 
of the Jews and there can be hardly any question that only 
the presence of the British troops prevented the Arabs 
attacking the Jews. Certainly if a "Jewish National 
Home" were to be established in Palestine, it would have 
to be based upon some other principle than that of the self- 
determination of peoples. In Northern Syria, though there 
was less unanimity, the lines were fairly well drawn. Every- 
where the United States as mandatory was the first choice 
of the majority of the inhabitants. Otherwise, except for 
the Maronites of the Lebanon and the Roman Catholics 
generally, the majority of the inhabitants preferred Great 
Britain. The fact is that the French had worked at a 
disadvantage in Syria. When their army was first sent 
there it was made up chiefly of Senegalese and Moroccans 
whom it was sometimes difficult to control. Moreover, it 
was not accompanied by their ablest administrators, either 
military or civilian, because these were too badly needed in 
Alsace-Lorraine and other European territories under 
French administration. Many of the French officials in 
Syria were of an inferior kind who were tactless and incon- 
siderate in their treatment of the natives. The British 
army on the other hand, had been accompanied by able 
and efficient officials from Egypt who had made a very 
favorable impression upon the natives. 
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The French press campaign for the withdrawal of the 
British from the regions in Syria, in which according to the 
Sykes-Picot treaty the French were to have "economic and 
political priority," badly strained Anglo-French relations 
during the summer of 1919, but resulted in the agreement 
of September 15. By this agreement the British troops 
were wholly withdrawn from Syria and Cilicia and replaced 
by French troops except in Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration East which was to continue under the 
administration of Feisal provided he maintained order in 
that region. Moreover, the Arab administration of that 
area was to look to France and not to Great Britain for 
advice and support. Finally, General Gouraud replaced 
General Allenby as head of the Allied Military Administra- 
tion in Syria and Cilicia and was also appointed French 
High Commissioner. The French advanced at once into 
the districts of their "zone of direct administration," 
which had not been handed over to them by Allenby and 
hence the French and Syrian military administrations stood 
face to face without the restraining influence of a superior 
authority. The Turkish vilayet of Mosul which under 
the Sykes-Picot treaty was to be independent Arab but 
under French influence was transferred to the British zone, 
and it was agreed that 25 per cent of all oil secured in the 
vilayet should go to France. The agreement of September 
15, 1919, satisfied neither the Arabs nor the French. The 
Arabs felt that the British had deserted them at a crucial 
moment. The French felt that they had been compelled 
to pay for what was already theirs. 

The violent demonstrations that took place in Damascus 
and other Syrian cities following the announcement of the 
agreement were but a small part of General Gouraud's 
difficulties. His greatest problem was how to hold Cilicia 
and Southern Armenia against the attacks of Kemal Pasha's 
Nationalist Turks. The Turks had become reconciled to 
the loss of their Arab provinces but they were determined 
to keep all territory north of the Taurus Mountains. Gen- 
eral Gouraud's forces were inadequate and his operations 
were seriously hampered by the intrigues of the Syrian 
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Nationalists. His troops were besieged in Marash and 
Aintab and were finally compelled to evacuate those cities 
in February, 1920, and fall back to Aleppo and Adana. A 
dreadful massacre of Armenians who attempted to accom- 
pany the French resulted. The effect of the whole cam- 
paign was to lower the prestige of the French in the Near 
East. On March 8, 1920, a Pan-Syrian Congress made up 
of delegates, chiefly, though not wholly, representing 
Occupied Enemy Territory Administration East, was held 
in Damascus, and it unanimously declared the independ- 
ence of Syria including Palestine. Prince Feisal was 
elected King with the title of Feisal I. A decentralized 
civil government was ordered established as soon as arrange- 
ments could be made for the cessation of foreign military 
occupation. Feisal, who had in January, 1920, returned 
to Syria from the Peace Conference, had hoped for a mes- 
sage from the Supreme Council that would have satisfied 
the Syrian extremists. He was compelled to stand by the 
Congress, however, and issued a declaration stating that 
as the Allies had repeatedly declared their intention to 
erect native governments in the lands rescued from the 
Turks, the Syrian Congress had merely anticipated the 
decisions that must inevitably be taken by the Supreme 
Council. 

The Supreme Council refused to recognize the Pan-Syrian 
Congress and requested Feisal to go to Paris to explain 
the situation. His departure would unquestionably have 
resulted in his dethronement by the Arabs, so he sent a 
representative instead on the plea that his presence was 
necessary to prevent conflicts. But the action of the 
Damascus Congress had been felt throughout the whole of 
Syria and conflicts everywhere increased in number and 
intensity. In Jerusalem severe anti-Jewish riots took 
place on April 4 and 5, requiring the services of the military 
to suppress them. The action of the Supreme Council at 
the San Remo Conference in April in allotting Palestine to 
Great Britain and Syria to France respectively as manda- 
tories, naturally did not have a calming influence in Syria. 
Nor did the fact that France relinquished her claim to 
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mandatory powers over Cilicia appease the Turkish Nation- 
alists. Taking advantage of the excitement in Syria, they 
denounced the armistice with the French, that had existed 
for several months, and on June 14 renewed their attacks. 
Gouraud's operations against the Turks were endangered 
by the obstacles put in his way by the Syrians who con- 
trolled the railroads leading north from Damascus. Though 
Feisal and the Syrian government may really have tried to 
maintain neutrality, there can hardly be any question that 
larger bodies of Syrian Nationalists were cooperating with 
the Turks. On July 15, 1920, Gouraud sent Feisal an 
ultimatum to be answered within four days on pain of its 
being enforced by military measures. The chief pro- 
visions of the ultimatum were the acceptance of the French 
mandate over Syria, the acceptance of French-Syrian 
currency in Feisal's area of administration, French control 
of the railroad from Risk to Aleppo, French occupation of 
the city of Aleppo, and the punishment of revolutionary 
criminals. Feisal accepted the ultimatum but the day 
after his acceptance reached Gouraud, the French column 
advancing east was attacked by Syrian regulars. The 
French then pushed forward to Damascus which they 
occupied July 25. Their commander, General Goybet, 
issued a proclamation dethroning King Feisal, exacting a 
war contribution of ten million francs, ordering immediate 
disarmament of the inhabitants, and reducing the Syrian 
army to a police force. Since that date, the French have 
administered the whole of the territory between the British 
mandates of Palestine and Mesopotamia. What the 
boundaries of the mandatories in the Arab lands are to be 
has not yet been determined. What the nature of the man- 
dates in any one of them is is still a secret. On December 
18, the Assembly of the League of Nations requested the 
Council of the League to which the Supreme Council of 
the Allies had communicated the mandates, to inform the 
Assembly as to the nature of the mandates. The Council 
of the League refused the information. 

In all probability the dream of an Arabian empire stretch- 
ing from the Red Sea to the Persian Gulf could not have 
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been realized. The Arabs are a congeries of tribes, some 
nomadic, some settled, but among whom government in 
the modern sense is understood by few. They are divided 
religiously into Sunni, Shiah and Wahabis who hate each 
other. The lack of boundaries and the existence of cen- 
tury-old feuds result in constant fighting among them. 
But the centrifugal tendencies have been overcome in 
Syria to a considerable extent by the increase in communi- 
cation resulting from the construction of railroads, by 
improvement in policing the country, by intercourse with 
Egypt and by the growth of a powerful Arab press. In the 
last dozen years a remarkable sense of nationality has 
developed among the Syrians. The French, therefore, 
have a much more difficult problem in Syria to solve than 
they had in Algiers. Moreover, one of the chief causes of 
their success in Algiers is what gives greatest offense in 
Syria, viz., the remarkable assimilative power which they 
apply so successfully to subject races. The Syrians are 
proud of Arab culture and they want Arab schools to 
develop reverence for a great tradition. Their intellectuals 
fear that French control means the production of second- 
rate Frenchmen instead of first-class Arabs. Again, how- 
ever secularist France may be at home, she is militantly 
Catholic abroad. Her position in Syria is founded largely 
upon her schools, nearly all of which are in the hands of the 
religious. In a French mandate, the Syrians foresee an 
incitement to the Maronites and Syrian Catholics generally 
to forsake the national camp and throw in their lot with 
France — and that would mean the end of Syrian national 
unity. To the Syrian Nationalist the development of the 
material resources of the country would be no compensation 
for that loss. 

The disappointment and disillusionment among the Arabs 
of the Near East over the results of the war affected their 
relations primarily with France, but also with Great 
Britain. The rebellions in Mesopotamia have no concern 
with the subject of this address, but the pro- Jewish policy 
of the British in Palestine destroying the unity of Syria 
has greatly embittered the Arabs. The demands of the 
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Zionist extremists have received wider circulation in Pales- 
tine than in Europe or America. The natives of Palestine 
resent the slogan "The land without a people for the people 
without a land." They suspect the statements of the 
official Zionist leaders that the aim of the Jews in Palestine 
is primarily cultural, secondarily economic and only very 
incidentally political. Hebrew, a language spoken nowhere 
in the world has been made an official language in Palestine 
along with Arabic and English. It is very expensive giving 
places to large numbers of Jewish clerks and translators. 
No one can find fault with the desire of Jews throughout 
the world to resurrect in their ancient homeland a spiritual 
center from which influence will radiate that will maintain 
the unity and purity of their religion and ancient culture. 
It may become a second Rome in the finest sense. But 
there is ample justification for the suspicion of the native 
Arabs that that is not the whole nor even the chief aim of 
the Zionists. The Zionist papers have demonstrated too 
often the fact that by proper irrigation, use of water power, 
and development of transport Palestine could readily main- 
tain four times its present population on a higher standard 
of living. The Arabs have not the capital wherewith to 
develop those resources. The Jews have. On the reclaimed 
lands Jewish colonists will be increasingly settled until 
their relative position will be reversed and they will form a 
majority of the population of the mandatory. They will 
then see "that they are able to stand alone." There is 
hardly any question that when that moment arrives, they 
will demand the status of a Jewish self-governing dominion 
of the British Empire. That might be, and probably would 
be, the best thing for the world in general. But it would 
be very difficult at the present moment to convince the 
80 per cent non-Jews of Palestine of that fact. 



